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Halt" and " Out For a Run," by Engler, of Brussels ; " Charity" 
and "Now Beg for It," two delightful genre pictures, exquisitely 
painted by G. Chierici, of Florence ; " Interior, Pompeii," by L. 
Bazzani, of Rome, a work reminding one of similar pieces by 
Coomans ; " The Lay Figure," by Mark Fanfani, in which Raphael 
is visiting the studio of Fra Angelico ; several bird, fruit and fish 
pieces by Costa, of Rome ; " The Abdication of the Duke of 
Venice," by Stephano Ussi, a painter of the first rank, who is Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at Florence, and has won medals at Paris and 
Vienna. There are also a number of excellent copies of renowned 
pictures by the old masters. — Fuller- Walker. 



THE MUNICH ART EXHIBITION. 

On the 20th of July, 1879, the International Art Exhibition 
at Munich was opened by Prince Luitpold, uncle to the king of 
Bavaria, in the well-known glass palace, built after designs by 
Mr. Albert Smith, of Munich, and was divided into three parts — 
the central for oil paintings, the southern for architectural de- 
signs, and the northern for German water colors and engravings. 
The pieces of sculpture, regardless of nationality, were distributed 
throughout the building with a view to decorative effect. The 
right-hand side of the central saloon . was hung with foreign 
paintings, the left side and middle spaces with German ones. 
The vestibule of the exhibition palace was artistically decorated 
by Prof. W. Lindenschmit, August Spiess, Prof. A. Wagner, H. 
Lotton, and Claudius Schrandolph, Jr. 

The number of works on exhibition at the opening, exclusive 
of those from France — which arrived late owing to the tardy ac- 
tion of the French Government — amounted to 7,981, subdivided 
as follows: Oil paintings, 1,157; water colors, drawings, etc., 
1,454; pieces of sculpture, 1,654; engravings, 1,798, and archi- 
tectural drawings, 1,927. These numbers were largely increased 
before the close of the Exhibition* the oil paintings alone amount- 
ing to 4,000. Besides the pictures representing the artists of 
Paris, the French Government sent twenty-one of the finest 
modern paintings from the Luxembourg, this selection including, 
as all Americans will be pleased to know, -" The Return," by Mr. 
Henry Mosler, the Cincinnati artist, which picture was the first 
ever purchased by the French Government from an American. 

A study of the display revealed religious, historical, portrait, 
landscape, genre and still-life pictures^ in large numbers ; while 
the colorist, the mannerist, the idealist, the realist and the triv- 
ialist, each important in his own way, was well represented. 
Among such a large number of pictures there were many com- 
monplace, or decidedly bad, causing the impression that it would 
be better for the advancement of art to have fewer exhibitions 
with a more choice . selection of works. Some art critics ex- 
pressed surprise at the admission of H. Thoma's " Flight from 
Egypt," Trubner's " Duo by Romeo and Juliet," and Lieberman's 
caricature of '-Christ in the Temple." Many of the pictures ex- 
hibited were familiar to the art public, having been seen at the 
Vienna and Paris exhibitions, at the Salon and elsewhere. 

A large number of German genre pictures were shown, an ex- 
amination of which revealed the fact that a decided change has 
taken place among the genre artists of Germany. The tendency 
is now toward the archaic ; the Salon genre picture, so long popu- 
lar, has been abandoned; few modern-life scenes and costumes 
are now painted, while studies in the style of the old masters, as 
found in the Alt Pinakothek, are numerous. The German genre 
artist appears to have wearied of forever painting monks and 
-peasants, and is now an archaeologist as well, the costumes, inci- 
dents and manners of historical days engaging his attention. 
This may be accounted for by the continual change of fashion in 
modern dress, and the tendency toward extreme exclusiveness 
•manifested by the aristocratic and governing class in Germany. 
Two or three notable modern-life genre pictures were to be seen, 
the finest being A. Menzel's " Hof Ball." Just as this picture 
shows the easy life of the aristocratic circles, a second one, by 
the same artist, called the " Ironworkers," depicts modern work 
life. Both belong to the present, and will have, for all time, an 
"historical value. Professor Knaus was not represented in the 
Exhibition ; Vautier had a touching night scene, called " The 
Arrest." The Greek, N. Gysis of Munich, whose picture called 
•"The Children's Betrothal" has won considerable reputation, at- 



tempted a not very successful allegorical work with the queer 
title, t4 The Muse Encouraging Talents to Fly," each of the sup. 
posed "talents" represented by little children flying against 
heaven ! The most remarkable specimens of exotic genre were 
"The Egyptian Harem," by A. Seel, of Dusseldorf, and the 
" Spanish Post," by A. Wagner. 

In historical pathos no picture was equal to Defregger's 
" Hofer," the nearest approach to it being the well-known picture 
by C. Hermans of Brussels, "The Meeting of Drunken Revelers 
and Workingmen at the Dawn of Day." Camphausen was repre- 
sented by his great equestrian portrait of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and I. F. Brandt sent a fine historical work, the "Tartar 
Battle," which strongly resembled his "Turks Before Vienna," 
only a little grayer in tone. Keller of Carlsruhe had a picture 
of the Markgraf Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden, called the "Turk- 
Conqueror," in the battle of Szlankament, which was weak in 
composition and gross in color, the artist apparently striving by 
the brilliancy of his pigments to hide his defective arrangement. 



FORD'S GLEN. 

This is a pleasing companion piece to Mr. W. T. Richards' 
" Spring Time," and, like it, was one of the admired American 
landscapes at the French Exposition Universelle. The scene is 
in Williamstown, Mass., where the artist, Mr. A. C. Howland, is 
fond of Sketching. A babbling meadow brook comes from the 
pasture beyond, and runs between flowery banks and grassy 
slopes, shaded with trees — a pretty phase of nature common 
throughout New England, and always pleasing as a picture 
when well wrought on the canvas. Mr. Howland is a meritorious 
and hard-working landscapist, and his " Ford's Glen " was much 
admired at Paris for its charm of lightness, sweetness of color, 
harmony and sense of atmosphere. The tones are tender, and the 
dark foreground, with the trees painted against the light, makes a 
fine contrast. The work is well composed and contains many 
fine lines. It is owned by Mr. George P. Wetmore of New York. 
At the Exhibition of the National Academy in New York, in the 
spring of 1879, Mr. Howland had an exquisite picture, called 
"Monday Morning," displaying much loving, self- forgetting work- 
manship. It was a little idyl of American country life, sympa- 
thetically thought out and worked with a tender touch, and is 
now owned by Mrs. T. F. Clapp. Two other pictures in this 
exhibition, by the same artist, were " A Garden Corner" and 
" Country Gossips." To the exhibition of 1878, he contributed 
"Winter Sunset, Williamstown, Mass.," "Vista on the Con- 
necticut, Walpole, N. H.," and " Rustic Life." To that of 1877, 
" The Village Band." In 1876, " On the Connecticut at Brattle- 
boro'," belonging to Dr. W. H. Draper; and "The Old Mill, 
Williamstown, Mass." In 1874, "Old Millon the Bushkill, Pa." 
In 1871, "TJie Sunlit Path," belonging to Mr. George De Forest 
Lord. In 1870, "Morning on the River Banks." In 1869, "A 
Bovine Retreat," belonging to Mr. W. H. Bradford. 

Among his other works are " View on the Delaware" and 
"Sunset on the Rhine," both in the Johnston gallery; "River 
Scene," in the Olyphant gallery; " On the Road to Senlisse," 
and " Valley of the Connecticut, near Windsor, Vt.," both be- 
longing to Hon. William M.Evarts ; " On the Delaware at Bel- 
videre," belonging to D. C. Blair ; "Spring," in the John L. Riker 
collection, and "Autumn," in Mr. H. Trison's gallery. 

Alfred C. Howland was born in Walpole, N. H., in 1838, and 
is the seventh generation from John Howland of the "May- 
flower," and a brother of Judge Henry E. Howland of New York. 
The Howlands, of Howland & Aspinwall, are of the same family. 
A pupil for some time of Charles Parsons of New York, he went 
to Dusseldorf in i860, spending a year in study at the Academy 
in that city, and two years in the studio of Professor Flamen ; 
thence to Paris, where he passed two years with Emile Lambinet. 
Returning to New York, where the rest of his professional life 
has been spent, he was elected a member of the Artists' Fund 
Society in 1873, and an Associate of the National Academy in 
1874. He paints figure pieces, noted for their quaint character, 
and delights in small canvases. He paints largely out of doors 
and is a close student of nature. The summer of 1879 he spent 
in Walpole, N. H., engaged upon a large landscape, and a figure 
piece representing a country celebration of the Fourth of July. 
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Learned gentlemen have dissolved the story of William Tell 
into a myth ; mermaids have been converted into sun-gods, and 
heroes vanish into whirlwinds, but the Faust legend remains. In 
all its earlier forms, the Faust story is but one version of the witch 
and warlock superstition, in which seems to have been involved 
a compact with the Evil One. During life the wizard was en- 
dowed with miraculous powers, on condition that the soul, after 
death, was surrendered unconditionally to the powers of darkness. 
This idea is shadowed forth in Moliere's " Festin de Pierro," one 
of the first forms of Don Juan. This story of Fortunatus, finally 
lost, is apparent in history and poetry : Merlin is shut up in the 
enchanted tree ; Frederic Barbarossa is sitting in the mountain, 
with his beard grown through the table— in both cases the pen- 
alty of success during a lifetime. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century one Johann Faust, or Faustus, was born at Kundlingen, 
in Wurtemberg. He must not be confounded with Faust the 
printer, who died in 1466. Johann Faust was bred a physician, 
took to magic, entered into compact with the devil, and ranged 
freely through the world, accompanied by an imp in the guise of 
a black dog. Shortly Faustus appeared conspicuous in history as 
the common representative of mischievous magicians, guilty of all 
kind of diablerie. He traveled as a scholar, a very common sort 
of vagabond in the Middle Ages. He has been traced through 
Ingolstadt— where he studied — Prague, Erfurt, Leipsic and Wit- 
tenberg. -About 1560," says Carlyle, " his term of thaumaturgy 
being over, he disappeared, whether under a feigned name, by the 
rope of some hangman, or frightfully torn in pieces by the devil 
near the village of Rimlich, between twelve and one in the morn- 
ing, let every reader judge for himself;' He is said to have died 
at Breda, on the Elbe, Saxony. He had a disciple named Wag- 
ner, son of a clergyman at Wasserburg. Goethe was familiar 
with these Faust legends as a boy. 

While a student at Strasburg, 1770-71, Goethe conceived 
the idea of fusing his personal experience into the mould of the 
old legends, and for more than thirty years the work grew in his 
mind. The chronology of " Faust," as given by Lewes, is as fol- 
lows : In 1774-75 he wrote the ballad of the " King of Thule," the 
first monologue, and the first scene with Wagner ; during his love 
affair with Lili he sketched Gretchen's catastrophe, the scene in 
the street, the scene in Gretchen's bedroom, the scenes between 



Faust and Mephisto during the walk and in the street, and the 
garden scene. In his Swiss journey he sketched the first inter- 
view with Mephisto, and the compact ; also the scene before the 
city gates, the plan of Helena, the scene between the student and 
Mephisto, and Auerbach's cellar. While in Italy he wrote the 
scenes^ of the witches' kitchen and the cathedral, also the raono- 
logue in the forest. The whole was remodeled in 1797, and the 
two prologues, the " Walpurgis Night" and the dedication added. 
It was published in 1806. The fundamental idea of the poem is 
expressed in the prologue : 

"A good man in the direful grasp of ill, 
His consciousness of right retaineth still." 

The soul, whose inborn tendency it is 

"To rush aloft, to struggle still towards heaven," 

can never derive permanent satisfaction from low and sensual 
gratifications ; and when, from the misdirection of its energies or 
the ascendency of the passions, the voice of the inward monitor 
is still heard in the recesses of the heart, the agonies of remorse 
attest that its dictates can never be violated with impunity. 

A French translator of " Faust" takes this view of the poem : 
"This irony of Mephistopheles, who carries on so audacious a 
game with the weakness and the desires of man, is it not the 
mocking, scornful side of the poet's spirit, a leaning to sullenness, 
which can be traced even into the earliest years of his life, a bit- 
ter leaven thrown into a strong soul forever by early satiety? 
The character of Faust especially — the man whose burning, un- 
tiring heart can neither enjoy fortune nor do without it, who gives 
himself unconditionally and watches himself with distrust, who 
unites the enthusiasm of passion and the dejectedness of despair- 
is not this an eloquent opening up of the most secret and tumul- 
tuous part of the poet's soul ? And now, to complete the image 
of his inner life, he has added the transcendingly sweet person 
of Margaret, an exalted reminiscence of a young girl by whom, 
at the age of fourteen, he thought himself beloved ; whose image 
ever floated round him, and has contributed some traits to each 
of his heroines. This heavenly surrender of a simple, good and 
tender heart contrasts wonderfully with the sensual and gloomy 
passion of the lover, who, in the midst of his love-dreams, is per- 
secuted by the phantom of his imagination and by the night- 
mares of thought — with those sorrows of a soul which is crushed 
but not extinguished, which is tormented by the invariable want 
of happiness and the bitter feeling, how hard a thing it is to 
receive or to bestow." 

Lewes, in his " Life and Works of Goethe," gives a graphic 
and concise description of " Faust," which accounts for its almost 
unexampled popularity. He says : " It appeals to all minds with 
the irresistible fascination of an eternal problem, and with the 
charm of endless variety. It has every element : wit, pathos, 
wisdom, force, mystery, melody, reverence, doubt, magic and 
irony ; not a chord of the lyre is unstrung, not a fibre of the 
heart untouched. Students earnestly wrestling with doubt, striv- 
ing to solve the solemn riddles of life, feel their pulses strangely 
agitated by this poem ; and not students alone, but, as Heine 
with allowable exaggeration says, every billiard-marker in Ger- 
many puzzles himself over it. In ' Faust ' we see, as in a mirror, 
the eternal problem of our intellectual existence ; and, beside it, 
varied lineaments of our social existence. It is at once a prob- 
lem and a picture. Therein lies its fascination. The problem 
embraces questions of vital importance ; the picture represents 
opinions, sentiments,, classes, moving on the stage of life. The 
great problem is stated in all its nudity ; the picture is painted in 
all its variety." After comparing "Faust" with "Hamlet," the 
most popular play in our language, Lewes says : " ' Faust,' which 
rivals it in popularity, rivals it also in prodigality. Almost every 
typical aspect of life is touched upon ; almost every subject of 
interest finds an expression in almost every variety of rhythm. 
It gives a large audience because it appeals to a large audience." 
A poem so crowded with word pictures naturally appeals to 
all artists, Goethe's vivid imagination, as expressed in the text, 
supplying subjects in almost endless variety. As a matter of 
fact, German, Austrian, Italian, French and English artists have 
illustrated "Faust" with great success, and their productions 
would easily fill a large Faust Gallery. The masters who have 
employed their talents in this direction are so renowned in the 
world of art, represent so many different nationalities, and have 
made so many fine pictures, it is impossible to give: our readers 
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all of them, but a fair selection of good works in black and white 
has been made. The list will embrace the names of Ary Schaef- 
fer, W. Kaulbach, A. von Kreling, Alex. Liezen-Mayer, E. 
Gruetzner, Hans Makart, James Bertrand, A. De Neuville, An- 
driolli and Rudolf Seitz. 

As Ophelia in " Hamlet," broken-hearted and dying in mad- 
ness, is the subject most frequently chosen from that play for the 
artist's inspiration, so in " Faust" Margaret is the central figure, 
winning the profoundest sympathy and the most careful artistic 
attention. Bayard Taylor says Margaret is one of the most pure 
and pathetic creations in literature. Ignorant, uneducated — she 
uses none but the simplest words, and sometimes speaks ungram- 
matically — artlessly vain, yielding to deceit, and finally led to 
infamy, crime and madness, she is both real in her words and 
ways, and ideal in her embodiment of the pure woman-nature, 
and of that and love. The German critics have made her typical 
of many things, but she will always remain what Goethe intended 
her to be — simply a woman. In her language throughout there 
are no references except to Goethe's own early experience of 
love. The unhappy seduction of this innocent girl by the selfish 
villainy of Faust, as related by Goethe, is a deeply pathetic story. 
He is an idle, vain, incontinent voluptuary, the slave of base pas- 
sions and of carnal appetites. His attendant spirit — a temporary 
servant, who is by their sealed bargain hereafter to become his 
eternal master — is simply the true devil of mankind in all ages, 
personifying the temptation to employ cunning intelligence, in 
various unprincipled ways, for the gratification of self. This is 
Mephistopheles, who contrives the means by which Faust over- 
comes the maiden virtue of poor Margaret. And Shakespeare 
himself has not drawn a more truthful picture of humanity in its 
fall, of the primary moral error and its consequences, of the ruined 
life and the deserved remorse, the unequal worldly penalty on the 
weaker sex, the worse torments of avenging conscience in the 
•other. Lewes, in his " Life of Goethe," gives the same opinion. 

Goethe was not quite fifteen years of age when he made, in 
Frankfort, the acquaintance of the actual Margaret who first set 
Tiis youthful pulses throbbing to the movements of the divine 
passion. The story is fully told in his Autobiography, and is of 
much interest to both the artist and the student of "Faust," since 
•one may gather from the poet's vivid descriptions of her some 
definite idea of the figure he had in his mind while writing the 
poem. He first saw her at a little social gathering at an inn, and 
says : "There came in a girl of uncommon, of incredible beauty. 



Her form, as seen from behind, was almost more than elegant. 
The little cap sat so neatly upon her little head, which a slender 
throat united very gracefully to her neck and shoulders. Every- 
thing about her seemed choice. Quiet, honest eyes and lovely 
mouth. The form of that girl followed me from that moment on 
every path." At his next meeting with her she sat at a window 
spinning, and was as beautiful as ever. 

The story of Faust and Margaret has been made, perhaps, but 
too familiar, in the unworthy form which it has taken in the action 
of Gounod's opera, to minds that have scarcely been led to reflect 
upon its terrible moral import. Spohr composed an opera of 
"Faust ;" Mendelssohn has written the " Walpurgis Night," and 
many other composers have found their themes in this lyrical 
drama. Goethe's " Faust " is a very good stage-play so far as the 
first part is concerned. In the version played up to within a few 
years in Germany the author undoubtedly had a hand. In other 
countries the Goethe version of the Faust story underwent some 
extraordinary modifications. In 1825 the drama of "Faustus," by 
Mr. Geo. Soane, A. B., was produced at Drury Lane, London. 
Mr. Wallack played the hero and Miss Adine the heroine. The 
principal action of this piece occurs in Venice, and Faustus has 
wronged the heroine before the beginning of the first act. In 
1849 a comic Faust appeared in London, in which "the Devil" 
was acted by a woman. In 1850 the best acting edition of Faust 
— save that approved, if not actually made, by Goethe — was 
produced at the Theatre du Gymnase, in Paris. It was the work 
of M. Michel Carre, who, without departing in any very import- 
ant point from the general plot of Goethe, made the most of the 
lighter scenes, and especially of the character of Mephistopheles. 
The drama was entitled "Faust and Marguerite," and was very 
strongly cast, with Brcssant as Faust, Lesueur as Mephistopheles 
and the charming Mme. Rose Cheri as Marguerite. It was very 
successful, and is the model of the libretto of Gounod's opera. 
The apotheosis of Marguerite created a great sensation in Paris, 
and the piece was imported by the late Mr. Charles Kean, who 
produced it at the Princess's Theatre, London, and played 
Mephistopheles himself with very great success. The last acting 
edition in the original language is that of Muller, and makes a 
trilogy of Goethe's great poem. The entirely new version of 
" Faust" attempted in England by Mr. Gilbert has called forth 
much criticism. Above twenty translations of the first part of 
Goethe's " Faust" have been published in English, including seve- 
eral superb illustrated editions, which will be spoken of elsewhere. 
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Two unusually interesting figure pieces are by Professor L. 
Becki, of Florence — "The Spring Time of Life" and ''Gathering 
Olives." In the first, two Italian maidens, the arm of one thrown 
over the shoulder of the other, are walking by the edge of a wheat 
field on their way to a spring for water, singing as they go and 
carrying urns. The position of the maidens is full of grace, their 



love to see broad patches of warm color, touched up here and 
there to give certain effects. In the edge of a yellow wheat field, 
gay with poppies and corn flowers, stand a couple of Italian 
maidens. One crushes the ears of wheat with her hands, holding 
them above her head to winnow the chaff as the grain falls into 
the basket, while the other gleans the scanty stalks from the field. 




FORD'S GLEN. - After A. C. Rowland. 



costume is picturesque, and their happy, innocent, thoughtless 
manner shows them to be in " The Spring Time of Life." The 
second canvas gives a woman picking olives in a grove of ancient 
and wonderfully twisted trees, while a boy gathers into a basket 
those which fall to the ground. 

"Roman Gleaners," by A. Romako, of Rome, is a work to de- 
light such American artists as Inness and Winslow Homer, who 



C. Van Leemputten, of Brussels, a pupil of Verboeckhoven, 
whose works resemble the master's, has a number of sheep pieces 
and barn-yard views, all well painted and pleasing to look upon. 
Other cattle and sheep pieces are "A Bull Fight, Roman Cam- 
pagna," by Giovannini, of Rome, two of the long-horned, black 
cattle of the plains engaging in a contest by the roadside ; 
" Landscape and Cattle," by J. Hendricks, Jr., Brussels ; "Land- 



